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BOOK NOTES 

Dr. Delos F. Wilcox comes forward as a frank partisan of the initia- 
tive, referendum and recall in a volume entitled Government by All the 
People (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1912; xi, 324 pp.). 
He acknowledges, in the preface, his obligations to " the nameless 
pioneers who have spent their strength and haply lost their lives strug- 
gling to roll away the stone from the sepulchre of democracy ; to Wil- 
liam S. U'Ren and John R. Haynes, annunciators and provers on the 
other edge of the continent of the resurrection of the body politic ; to 
William J. Bryan, Robert M. LaFollette, Woodrow Wilson and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the great apostles to the gentiles ; and last but not 
least to Joseph G. Cannon, James R. Day, James W. Bailey, William 
Barnes, jr., and Nicholas Murray Butler, intrepid rearguards of re- 
treating paganism." The issue, he says, has been squarely placed 
before the country as to whether government is a private industry or a 
public enterprise; and he therefore believes that a realignment of 
parties is " presently inevitable." Formidable as is the mass of litera- 
ture on the subject, the appearance of this new contribution may be 
justified by its argumentative vigor and by the novel method of presen- 
tation. No attempt is made to discuss the specific forms of direct 
legislation which have been adopted or to measure their efficacy in the 
light of an experience which is so recent and so incomplete. Dr. 
Wilcox prefers to rest his case upon the abuses which have developed 
under the old system of checks and balances and upon the theoretical 
grounds for believing that the new system will correct them. The 
initiative, referendum and recall are considered separately and then in 
combination as an instrument of majority rule ; and each of the forty- 
odd chapters is devoted either to pulverizing an objection or to de- 
veloping a favorable argument. Although this may suggest the banal- 
ity of a debaters' manual, never, as a matter of fact, is Dr. Wilcox 
prevented by his seriousness of purpose or his systematic method from 
writing with liveliness and humor. Nor will " retreating paganism" 
find it safe to turn upon the new champion without discarding some of 
the weapons which he has so obviously blunted. 

City Government by Commission (New York, D. Appleton and 
Company, 191 1 ; x, 381 pp.) gives an accurate and unbiased descrip- 
tion of the movement which has spread so rapidly through our smaller 
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cities during the last decade. All phases of the subject are considered, 
even to the point of presenting, in two chapters, the popular argu- 
ments for and against commission government. Like other volumes 
in the National Municipal League Series (noted in volume xxvii of this 
Quarterly, pages 554, 555), this one includes several papers read 
before recent conferences of the league. But more than half the book, 
including the historical chapters and an examination of the results 
achieved, has been written by the editor, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
whose familiarity with the conditions of municipal government in all 
parts of the country should give his conclusions unusual weight. To 
his mind structural simplicity and the ease of fixing responsibility are 
the most conspicuous merits of commission government ; the general 
satisfaction expressed wherever it has been adopted is prima facie evi- 
dence of success; and a superficial review of conditions prevailing 
under the new system shows, almost invariably, an improvement over 
those which prevailed before. Nevertheless, as its adoption took place 
coincidently with the awakening of civic spirit in the United States, 
care must be taken not to give too much credit to the influence of 
structural changes. Good citizens make good government, whatever 
machinery they may use. 

" City government, in its current operation," says Henry Bruere in 
his New City Government (New York, D. Appleton and Company, 
191 2 ; xxii, 438 pp.), "consists not of a series of momentous questions 
involving popular liberties, but of humble routine services which de- 
mand less of patriotism than they do of good business management." 
Naturally, holding this position, he has not approached the study of 
commission government quite in the spirit of Bradford or Woodruff or 
Hamilton. A single chapter of thirty pages (supplemented with in- 
structive charts) suffices to describe the process by which the Galveston 
experiment spread, within a decade, to more than two hundred cities 
and to analyze charter provisions so as to show points of accord and 
divergence. The book is really occupied with an exposition of the new 
efficiency standards of city government and with an attempt to measure 
the success of commission-governed cities by applying these standards 
as a test. The exact methods of conducting the investigation are indi- 
cated. Information was gathered from ten cities, chosen in such a way 
as to be fairly typical ; its character may be gathered frcm the chapter 
headings: "Accounting and Reporting Methods," "Purchasing and 
Storekeeping," " Budget- Making " etc. Under such a penetrating 
scrutiny some of the extravagant claims that have been made for the 
new system fare badly indeed. " Commission government, as a plan, 
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has worked no revolution in the technique of city administration," we 
are told ; in many particulars it has lagged " far behind " the cities 
which still continue under more complex forms of organization, both in 
breadth of service and skill of method. These and other general crit- 
icisms are well supported with detailed evidence. It cannot be said 
that they come from a hostile quarter, because Mr. Bruere is one of 
those who wish to Oregonize the nation , believing that direct legislation 
and the recall (frequently established in commission charters) "will 
become essential parts of the American plan of self-government." 

The extent to which sentiment in our western states is behind the 
movement to make the state governments more effective agents of 
progress is indicated in the excellent Papers and Proceedings of the 
Fifth Annual Meeting of the Minnesota Academy of Social Sciences 
(published by the Academy, 1912; i8r, iv pp.), edited by J. S. 
Young. The general topic at the meeting was "State Wide Coopera- 
tion " but the special papers and discussions covered such subjects as 
the reorganization of the state departments, socializing the school, the 
state and problems of social pathology, the state and water power etc. 
In practically all of the papers the idea of a wider cooperation was 
emphasized. 

Peculiar difficulties must have faced Mr. Herbert Croly in the prepa- 
ration of his biography of Marcus Alonzo Hanna (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1912 ; xiii, 495 pp.). In the first place, the 
political activities of the great tactician and manipulator, seldom hav- 
ing been made a matter of record in any way, had to be pieced together 
from the uncertain recollections of business and political associates ; 
and, again, as he was a man who had many warm friends and many 
bitter enemies, his character has naturally suffered from every manner 
of distortion. In endeavoring to bring the real Hanna back to life, 
Mr. Croly may have erred somewhat on the side of sympathy. He re- 
fuses to see in Hanna " the embodiment of greedy, brutalized and 
remorseless plutocracy " or to believe that politics was with him merely 
a useful adjunct to business. We are told with portentous emphasis 
that he was " flexible " and that therefore his personality and career 
had essentially a social value ; that his unscrupulous individualism was 
redeemed by the conviction that in doing well for himself he was doing 
well for society ; and that this conviction simply represented the domi- 
nant political thought among small traders and proprietors down to the 
closing years of the last century. Hanna, in other words, did not have 
the prophetic eye of Johnson or Bryan ; he was the child of his environ- 
ment, " formed under the same influences as hundreds of other men in 
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the Middle West who combined a business with a political career. . . . 
His system deserves to be considered, not as incarnate plutocracy, but 
as the product of those conditions from which Mark Hanna himself de- 
rived it — that is, from the actual political and economic tradition and 
practice of the American Middle West." And the book closes with the 
plea that, while Hanna's system may not make for social fair play, those 
who reject it should be the more willing to recognize the good faith of 
the man. It need hardly be said of Mr. Croly that he has executed his 
task admirably, taking always a broad, philosophic view and showing 
a rare insight when he comes to interpret the complicated movements 
of our political life. The last two- thirds of the book, covering the 
period from 1896 to 1904, give a most illuminating description of party 
methods before our twentieth-century radicalism took hold of them. 

As might be expected, Professor Chester Lloyd Jones's Readings on 
Parties and Elections in the United States (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1912; 354 pp.) is compiled from many heterogeneous 
sources — public records, pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, statutes 
and judicial opinions — but the reader is pleasantly surprised by the 
numerous and generous transcriptions from the work of special students 
who have written in the last decade. Extracts from the classic com- 
mentators (which of course means dead commentators) have always 
formed a part of such collections, but chapters from the books of living 
colleagues are an innovation. Not a few books are written around one 
idea ; and if the idea is a good one, the process is deemed legitimate. 
This editor regards it as his office to select the best statements of vari- 
ous theses and to include them in one convenient volume. As supple- 
mentary reading for advanced classes in politics, Professor Jones's new 
work will be found a good eclectic summary and a guide to further 
browsings. 

In his Readings in American Constitutional History, 1J76-1886 
(Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1912 ; xvii, 584 pp.), Pro- 
fessor Allen Johnson has brought together a body of material to illus- 
trate the development of American government, state and federal. 
This material, unlike that in Professor MacDonald's volumes (with 
which it is natural to compare Professor Johnson's book), is classi- 
fied under topics of broad scope which are sub-divided into chapters, 
each of which the editor has prefaced with a brief introductory and 
explanatory note. The volume is the outcome of the conviction that 
the " case system " may be profitably applied to the study of American 
constitutional history. It is well adapted for use by college classes. 

Students of American politics will notice with satisfaction the appear- 
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ance of a supplement to Edward Stanwood's invaluable History of the 
Presidency (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1912; 298 pp.). 
The new volume, which carries the narrative through the elections of 
1900, 1904 and 1908, has a somewhat wider scope than its predeces- 
sor. As before, the book gives the platforms of all the parties, the 
chief incidents marking the nomination of candidates, the more salient 
features of each campaign and an analysis and tabulation of the electoral 
vote ; but the occurrences under each administration , instead of being 
considered only so far as they bear directly upon the ensuing election , 
are treated comprehensively, after the fashion of a political history. 
Though writing in the heat of last year's campaign and thus running 
an obvious peril of partisanship, Dr. Stanwood has managed to discuss 
the Roosevelt administration without showing where his sympathies lie. 
He does, however, close his last chapter — "The Evolution of the 
Presidency " — with a serious warning against Csesarism. In an ap- 
pendix will be found the platforms adopted by the five national parties 
in 1912. 

A Guide to the Study and Reading of American History (Boston, 
Ginn and Company, 1912; xvi, 650 pp.) by Edward Channing, 
Albert Bushnell Hart and Frederick Jackson Turner is a revision and 
enlargement of the well-known Guide by Channing and Hart published 
in 1896. While the arrangement of the first edition is in general 
adhered to, the work in its present form is in several respects more 
satisfactory than the original. It has been brought thoroughly up to 
date and contains references to the immense mass of historical litera- 
ture which has appeared since 1896. In the increase of attention paid 
to the West one sees the influence of Professor Turner. The newer 
tendencies in historical study are reflected in the greater emphasis 
placed throughout upon social and industrial development. Particu- 
larly noteworthy and to be commended is the last part on ' ' Recent 
United States History," the work of Professor Turner. This consti- 
tutes the best single bibliography available for the period since 1865, 
to which no consideration was given in the original edition. 

Practically unique in its field is the bibliographical guide for teachers 
of history, prepared jointly by Charles M. Andrews, J. M. Gambrill 
and Miss L. L. Hill and published under the title : A Bibliography for 
Schools and Libraries (New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 
191 1 ; xiv, 224 pp.). It is descriptive as well as selective, and the 
selection has been made with great good judgment. The Association 
of History Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland is to be con- 
gratulated at having secured the services of so competent editors for an 
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enterprise obviously of direct importance to them in their effort to build 
up a more scholarly attitude toward their work in secondary schools. 

In An Artillery Officer in the Mexican War, 1846-47 (New York, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1911 ; xvi, 339 pp.) we have a collection of let- 
ters of Captain Robert Anderson, of the United States Army. The 
letters, as now published, are edited by his daughter, Eba Anderson 
Lawton. They relate, as the title indicates, to the campaign against 
Mexico. Captain Anderson belonged to the forces under the command 
of General Scott, and, as he states in one of his letters, " threw the 
first shovelful of earth in breaking ground for the attack on Vera Cruz." 
In the subsequent advance to the city of Mexico he was wounded and, 
being seriously disabled, was in October, 1847, ordered back to the 
United States. The letters show in this gallant officer, who was later 
to become the " hero " of Fort Sumter, a happy combination of high 
moral sentiments with devotion to professional duty. Like many other 
soldiers, he had a very poor opinion of war as a means of settling na- 
tional differences, pronouncing " absurd " the scheme of "killing each 
other to find out who is in the right ! " The fact that his letters were 
subject to the risk of capture in transit no doubt accounts for his occa- 
sional silence upon questions whose discussion might have thrown light 
on military history. 

Mr. Allen French has undertaken to write a " brief and readable ac- 
count " of The Siege 0/ Boston (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1 911; 449 pp.). He reviews the progress of the controversy with 
Great Britain, so far as it affected Boston, before taking up the history 
of the siege. The book can hardly be described as brief, but it is 
agreeably written. Of the events which the author describes, however, 
we have already almost a superfluity of narrations, some of which.are 
as readable as his. 

Since Professors H. L. Osgood, C. M. Andrews and others began 
conducting seminars in American colonial history, seme twenty years 
ago, and the results of researches made by themselves and their stu- 
dents began to appear in print, we have ceased to view the history of 
our colonial era simply as a preface to United States history proper, 
and have come to regard it as being also a distinct part of the history 
of the British Empire. Professor Root, in The Relations of Pennsyl- 
vania with the British Government, 1696—1765 (New York, D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1912; iv, 422 pp.), views his subject from this 
standpoint. His theme, however, is broader than the title of his book : 
while Pennsylvania is the colony in which his narrative centers, he gives 
a complete exposition of the British colonial system as it existed during 
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the period surveyed. He describes in detail the central institutions of 
colonial control, the administration of the Acts of Trade, the court of 
vice-admiralty, the royal disallowance and so forth. Professor Root's 
statement of the reason for the failure of the system is suggestive. 
" The English theory of empire was primarily economic. Its enforce- 
ment required that the colonies should be strictly subordinate to the 
law and sovereignty of the mother country. The success of the policy 
implied a large measure of political and social unity between the prov- 
ince and metropolis, and a sense of pride in the empire on the part of 
the colonists. They did not exist. Self-control and not English con- 
trol was the chief desire of the colonists." The work is accurate and 
well written, and will prove helpful to students of British colonial history. 
Two or three years ago the Reverend F. W. Bussell, fellow and tutor 
of Brasenose College, Oxford , published two substantial volumes on The 
Roman Empire (London, Longmans, Green and Company, 19 10; xiv, 
402, xxiii, 521 pp.). The subtitle, Essays on the Constitutional His- 
tory from the accession of Domitian (81 a. d.) to the retirement of 
Nicephorus HI (1081 a. d.), and the first sentence of the Introduction, 
in which the author says that these essays are " written for the use of 
the general reader and modern politician " and that their purpose is " to 
add a modest contribution to the interpretation of the imperial system," 
accurately state the scope and aim of the work but do not suggest its 
somewhat peculiar character. The book may fairly be described as a 
history, in which the narrative is interrupted, not only by occasional 
digressive retrospects, but by frequent excursions into comparative poli- 
tics, political philosophy, social psychology, economics, law and other 
branches of social science — excursions which vary in length from a clause 
to a series of pages and which, taken together, constitute a very large 
portion of the work. As the author's personal views are frequently 
hinted rather than expressed, it is somewhat dangerous to try and state 
them. It seems clear, however, that he doubts the capacity of large 
groups of men to govern themselves in any real sense, and that he thinks 
that the least unsatisfactory form of government, on the whole, is that 
kind of monarchy in which the activity of the monarch is controlled by 
the theory — held by his subjects and accepted by himself — that he is 
their representative and that his authority rests upon their consent. 
Such a monarchy works particularly well if the ruler is animated by a 
paternal sentiment towards his people. But he must really rule. In 
the Roman Empire, as in the empire of the Franks, in Japan, in Thibet, 
and in Russia, it has proved disastrous to convert the monarch into a 
secluded and inactive source of authority and to permit the government 
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to be carried on in his name by another, whether that other be a prae- 
torian prefect, a major domus, a shogun, a high priest or a prime min- 
ister. On other questions also the author indicates views that are not 
commonly held, or at least not usually avowed, at the present time in 
democratic countries. There is much in the book that is worth read- 
ing, but its lack of structure — and it may be added its somewhat in- 
volved and allusive style — make it hard to read. 

Even in Great Britain, where the classical tradition is strong, neither 
the general reader nor the modern politician would look primarily to a 
book on the Roman Empire for direct illumination of the dark places 
in modern politics, and neither would, as a rule, have the patience to 
struggle through the palace intrigues of mediaeval Constantinople for the 
sake of the somewhat fitful lights which Mr. Bussell's digressions offer. 
It is probably for this reason that the author has presented his views 
more directly and more concisely in A New Government for the British 
Empire (London, Longmans, Green and Company, 1912; xiv, 108 
pp.). His diagnosis of existing conditions reveals "national peril, 
wasted resources and suspended energy." Half the electorate, as good 
as disfranchised for the time being, criticizes and grumbles. Govern- 
ment is unpopular, and the gravest danger lies in lack of respect for 
rulers and authority, fostered by campaigns of ridicule and abuse. The 
state has assumed the nature of a benefit society ; laissez /aire is every- 
where extinct : and all signs and symptoms point to greater activity of 
government. The House of Commons, under the pressure of the Cabi- 
net, has sunk to the level of a mere lit de justice for the registration of 
the dictator's measures, " an arena of invective, of inconclusive argu- 
ments and foregone conclusions." The peoples' delegates are not 
genuinely representative, and " the tie between members and constituents 
often sits very loosely." The remedies proposed are somewhat startling. 
The Commons should be dissolved, and separate parliaments established 
for each section of the British Isles. For dealing with the larger ques- 
tions of imperial concern the monarch should again use his prerogative 
and select his own ministers. The Upper House should be transformed 
into an Imperial Senate. The peerage should elect one-sixth of the 
number of this Senate; the United Kingdom should provide one 
hundred members, and the colonies and dominions should choose 
another hundred. It is perhaps permissible to ask how long the mon- 
archy would survive its reappearance as a personal factor in English 
politics, and whether the reserve fund of loyalty would prove as inex- 
haustible as the author imagines — whether, in short, Mr. Bussell's plan 
would not be the speediest method of "courting Revolution." The 
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essay is dedicated to the Earl of Rosebery, who " in the painful friction 
and short-sighted opportunism of politics and statesmen of to-day . . . 
has always set a far higher standard, and has always achieved a far 
higher ideal." 

M. Ernest Ldmonon's L' Europe et la politique britannique, 1882- 
ign (Paris, Fe"lix Alcan, 19 12 ; x, 524 pp.), which was first pub- 
lished in 19 10 and was well received, has now appeared in a second 
edition. In this edition the book is revised, corrected and brought 
down to date, and it contains an appendix on the English constitutional 
crisis of 1909-1911. This is an important addition, in view of the 
close and sometimes vital connection between foreign policy and 
domestic political conditions. It is of interest to note that England 
and the spirit of the English people appear to M. L6monon to be quite 
different to-day from what they were in the days when England and 
France were antagonists. This is perhaps not strange, for French 
writers are not less inclined than are those of other countries to regard 
the foreign policy of their own government as a high example of un- 
selfishness. A reader would be lacking in circumspection who should 
fail to bear in mind this circumstance when estimating the judgments 
found in books. But E. Lemonon, who is a careful student, does not 
withhold from us the facts; on the contrary, he gathers them with 
industry and thoroughness and sets them before us fully. His views 
upon the relations of the powers in the Near East are especially inter- 
esting at the present time. In order to oblige Germany to adhere to a 
policy based on the principle of European equilibrium, it is not, he 
thinks, enough for the parties to the Triple Entente to strengthen the 
bonds that unite them ; they must show favor in every way to the 
formation of a strong Balkan confederation, which, if not hostile to the 
Austro-German league, shall not be dependent upon it. To this end 
they must assist the Balkan states, and particularly Servia, to develop 
their military and economic forces. This policy the Triple Entente 
must, he maintains, pursue without hesitation or feebleness, if it wishes 
to prevent Austria, backed by Germany, from planting her flag on 
European Turkey and the entire Balkan peninsula. 

A suggestive, though elementary, outline of the broad field of nine- 
teenth-century history is supplied us by MM. E. Driault and G. Monod 
in the revised edition of their Evolution du monde moderne, histoire 
politique et sociale, 1815—iQii (Paris, Felix Alcan, 191 1 ; 699 pp.). 
The general scope of the work as well as the fine enthusiasm of the 
authors is displayed in the opening note : " The nineteenth century is 
the century of struggles for liberty. Glorious victories will be won ; an 
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irresistible progress will be made ; humanity will be educated through 
rapid evolution to a happier social position. The century will free 
serfs and slaves and thereby remove one of the most frightful miseries 
of modem times. It will raise the people little by little from the con- 
dition of subjects to that of citizens. It will break the chains of op- 
pressed nationalities. It will insure the development of industry and 
trade by destroying the barriers between peoples, and, despite protec- 
tionist doctrines , will afford the world a remarkable economic unity ; 
it will consolidate all nations. It will inspire generous attempts to 
emancipate the laborer and relieve him of the heaviest burdens of his 
lot. It will save art and literature from rule of thumb and will multiply 
the sources of inspiration. In freeing the human intellect, it will 
marvelously expand science. It will produce throughout the period a 
veritable ebullition of ideas and passions ; it will be marked by violent 
conflicts between self-interest and sentiment ; it will give the present a 
rare intensity of life, whether political, social, intellectual, or moral. 
Amid struggles which at first appear quite confused, there will be 
gradually evidenced the great fateful current of civilization in which 
men forever seek and find greater justice and greater truth." The 
volume differs little in general arrangement from M. Seignobos's Politi- 
cal History of Europe since 18 14, but is less encyclopaedic, more 
interesting and naturally more up-to-date. 

In sharp contrast to the foregoing stimulating appreciation of the 
nineteenth century is L. Cecil Jane's From Metternich to Bismarck 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1910; 288 pp., 8 maps). It purports to 
sort out what is important from what is not, with the not unusual re- 
sult that to many students the "essentials" sometimes seem unil- 
luminating. It is most narrowly political, and its content cannot at 
best be characterized as much more than an epitome of Mr. Alison 
Phillips's Modern Europe. Everything centers about the " Mettemich 
System," the "Independence of Greece," and the unifications of Italy 
and Germany, the last of which is treated in two chapters under the 
picturesque headings, "Fall of Austria" and "Fall of France." 
Having thus summarily overwhelmed those ancient states, the author 
properly labels the last chapter " The Bismarck System " and stops 
short in the year 1878. The style is distinctly depressing. 

The Abbe Sieyes, by J. H. Clapham (London, P. S. King and Son, 
1912 ; 275 pp.), will never suggest to any reader the familiar remark 
about the servile relation of a biographer to his subject. Mr. Clapham 
clearly indicates a very unflattering opinion of Sieyes and all his works. 
The volume, moreover, does not pretend to be a biography ; it under- 
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takes to give an analytical account of the political ideas of the French- 
man, as revealed in his public writings and general activities. This 
purpose of the author is admirably carried out, and the book is there- 
fore a valuable addition to the material in English for an understanding 
of the thinking that was potent in the thick of the Revolution. 

Among recent attempts to popularize history and retrim the " beacon 
lights" is Mr. R. P. Dunn Pattison's Leading Figures in European 
History (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1912 ; 471 pp.). The 
book undertakes to outline the whole field of continental European his- 
tory from the disruption of the Roman Empire to the present time in a 
series of biographies of sixteen celebrities. The introductory chapter 
summarizes political events in the later Roman Empire and presents 
the conventional Charlemagne. Then come, likewise quite convention- 
ally, Richard the Fearless, Duke of Normandy, Pope Gregory VII, 
Philip Augustus, the Emperors Frederick II aDd Charles IV, Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, Columbus, Luther, Philip II, Gustavus Adolphus, Louis 
XIV, Frederick the Great, Napoleon, Cavour and Bismarck. Each 
biography is prefaced by a brief narrative to fill the chronological and 
political gap between the lives of the figures chosen. The convention- 
ality of the work preserves many old-time generalities, including mis- 
takes and misapprehensions, which are reiterated with naive serious- 
ness. Thus, " there was a general belief that the world would come to 
an end in the year 1000 " (page 42) ; Gregory VII "gained the title 
of Great" (page 84); and on the eve of the Revolution of 1789 the 
French peasantry were much worse off than any other people in Europe 
(page 358) ! The book is as interestingly written as it is surprisingly 
inaccurate. 

A French translation, by Maxime David, of the first part of Eduard 
Meyer's Geschichte des Altertums has appeared under the title : Jffis- 
toire d T antiquiii ; InttoducHon a Pitude des societis anciennes (Paris, 
Paul Geuthner, 1912 ; viii, 284 pp). The translation appears to be 
well done, and the book will be welcomed by those who appreciate the 
lucidity of Gallic texts in philosophic and scientific treatises. This is 
the introduction which Professor Meyer wrote as a sort of supplement 
to his history, to embody the newer anthropological point of view. In 
it he also discusses both comparative and historical methods and pre- 
sents a slight survey of antique historiography. It is a pity that this 
work is not accessible in English. 

A thorough and careful analysis of the political conceptions of St. 
Augustine is presented by Dr. Otto Schilling in Die Staats- und Sozial- 
lehre des heiligen Augustinus (Freiburg im Breisgau, Herder, 1910; 
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x, 280 pp.). After a survey of the political, scientific and social set- 
ting of Augustine's work, it proceeds to a criticism of the conception 
both of the civitas terrena and the civitas Dei as presented in his vari- 
ous treatises. There is a good discussion of sources, with helpful refer- 
ences. The book bears the imprimatur of the bishop of Freiburg. 

The Trade of the East India Company from 1709 to 1813 (New 
York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1912 ; viii, 186 pp.), by E. P. Robinson, 
is a very readable little contribution to the knowledge of an important 
phase of European expansion. Basing his treatise on the standard 
secondary works, with an occasional venture into original materials, the 
author traces the gradual development of a trading corporation into a 
political power, and describes the economic and other causes leading 
to this transformation. Of especial note is the effort made to show 
that the establishment of British dominion in India began much earlier 
than is commonly supposed. The secret of the success of the English 
East India Company is attributed in large degree to its freedom from 
an organic dependence upon the government at home, in contradistinc- 
tion to the plight of its Dutch and French rivals. 

Thanks to the large number of publications now available on the 
subject, Harry Weston Van Dyke, in Through South America (New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 191 2 ; xxiv, 446 pp.), has shown 
how one may write an acceptable book about countries which apparently 
he has never visited. An historical sketch covering 133 pages is fol- 
lowed by a description of each of the ten republics and of the Guianas. 
A list of books, also, is provided, which is remarkable chiefly for the 
alphabetical distortions of its titles. Since the book is a compilation 
expanded from a series of articles prepared for reading circles, it would 
hardly be fair to treat it as a work of serious character either in form or 
in content. The author's industry is to be commended, whatever may 
be said about his critical understanding of his sources of information. 

In The American Mediterranean (New York, Moffat, Yard and 
Company, 191 2 ; xiv, 488 pp.), Stephen Bonsai has brought together 
his impressions of numerous visits to the islands and countries in and 
around the Caribbean Sea. His material, some of which has been 
published before in newspapers and magazines, is presented in the easy 
and unsystematic fashion of the journalist. Moving pictures of per- 
sonages and events, peoples and products, natural beauty and human 
depravity, or the reverse, dissolve into one another, leaving in the 
mind much to amuse and much to ponder over. As a concession to 
those who crave stronger stuff, Mr. Bonsai furnishes some miscellaneous 
appendices of political, social and commercial import. His main 
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object, it would seem, is to focus attention on the question of the future 
relations of the United States to " non-contiguous territory and to 
populations alien in race and in institutions" (page 28). He calls 
vigorously for an abandonment of our " drifting course," as he terms 
it, and for the formulation of a definite policy toward our insular and 
continental neighbors to the southward, which will enable us to " main- 
tain some control of our ship of state. " He is disposed to believe that 
the lands and peoples of the regions concerned must yield inevitably to 
the superior civilization of this country. He scorns the " representatives 
of the people in Washington who are ignorant of the fact " that " the 
rabidly anti-American among Latin-American politicians make what 
capital they can " out of our seizure of the Panama Canal Zone, and, 
" unacquainted with the conditions by which the Administration was 
confronted, assist them in their purpose of vilifying our country by 
their sophomoric effusions" (page 222). Still more contemptuous 
must be his opinion of Americans who assert their freshman notions 
that Colombia somehow did not get a " square deal " from the wielder 
of the " big stick." If mere international morality can be set aside 
by apt illustrations of occasional rascality among the dwellers round 
about the inland sea, and if the direction of the pathway of national 
progress, over which the eagle should prepare to wing his flight, can 
only be made clear, the writing of The American Mediterranean will 
not have been in vain. 

The relation of the French Revolution to the development of thought 
and institutions in the Latin-American countries has frequently occu- 
pied the attention of publicists and men of letters in the southern re- 
publics ; but so far their writings on the subject have taken the form 
of essays rather than of systematic treatises. Accordingly the appear- 
ance of La Revolution francaise et PAmerique du Sud (Paris, Bernard 
Grasset, 191 2 ; 412 pp.), by Luis Alberto de Herrera, translated from 
the Spanish original by Sebastian G. Etchebarne, might justify the hope 
that some authoritative interpretation of the revolutionary movement, 
in its application to the Latin states of the new world, had become 
available. An examination of the present work, however, reveals no 
careful study of historical data, such as would serve to make the rela- 
tionship clear. Instead, the method of treatment suggests a certain 
amount of philosophizing about the political and social evolution of 
France , more or less in connection with the vicissitudes through which 
the republics in South America have passed. The book has some 
value in accentuating the demand for a really scientific discussion of 
an interesting theme. In all other respects it is simply an additional 
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contribution of the school of Latin- Americans, largely resident in Paris, 
who strive to aid the propaganda which France is promoting in behalf 
of its intellectual domination among the countries of Hispanic stock. 

The "discovery of Latin America," now being carried on so actively, 
is not confined altogether to the people who had no immediate share in 
its colonization. La Republica del Paraguay (Madrid, Victoriano 
Suarez, 1911 ; 276 pp.) and La Republica Argentina (Madrid, Vic- 
toriano Suarez, 1912 ; xii, 488 pp.), by Adolfo Posada, the distin- 
guished publicist of the University of Madrid, afford capital examples 
of the intellectual interest that Spain also is taking in her former 
dominions. While it was not a difficult task, perhaps, to contrast the 
rich, progressive and powerful Argentine Republic with the poor, back- 
ward and feeble Paraguay, the author has described the two countries 
from so many enlightening points of view that the individuality of each 
is made apparent without undue emphasis upon the superiority of the 
one or the inferiority of the other. In some measure a record of a 
traveler's observations, the subject-matter is quite exhaustive in its 
scope and unusually reasonable in its treatment. The multiple phases 
of the civilization developing in the two states are examined with the 
discernment of the judicious scholar and the kindliness of the amiable 
visitor. Like his famous predecessor, Rafael Altamira, who served as 
an educational Columbus on behalf of the mother country, so now 
Professor Posada, following in his wake, contributes a number of " im- 
pressions and commentaries " that are of great value to those who 
would learn what Spain of the present time thinks of two of her de- 
scendants and their varied fortunes. 

In La synthase en histoire, essai critique el theorique (Paris, Felix 
Alcan, 191 1 ; xvi, 272 pp.), M. Henri Berr, the learned director of 
the Revue de synthese historique, has undertaken to review the more 
recent controversies which have been waged, in his own journal and 
elsewhere, over the fundamental problems of historical method. The 
survey is admittedly incomplete, since German theories are expressly 
reserved for discussion in a later volume ; and since English and 
American contributions receive practically no attention, it may be that 
a third volume is projected for the Anglo-Saxons. It occasions no 
little surprise that schools of historical thought should be defined by 
geographical frontiers, and much of what M. Berr works out for south- 
ern Europe will be accepted as equally valid for the United States. 
The reader learns from a wealth of erudite references to continental 
treatises and essays that serious debates on historical method are at 
present confined in France to a small number of problems. It appears 
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that historical method depends in future upon the outcome — probably 
a compromise — of the contemporaneous conflict between two kinds of 
philosophical and sociological speculation. On the one hand are the 
intuitionists, such as Croce and Bergson, who practically would have 
the historian adopt the methods of aesthetics. On the other hand are 
the sociologists who follow Durkheim and emphasize the dependence 
of the individual upon the social consciousness, maintaining that his- 
tory, if it is to be worth while, should painstakingly investigate the 
institutions and the phenomena of social life, with the ultimate object 
of exploring and classifying the " collective mind." 

The Essentials of International Public Law (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1912; xlviii, 558 pp.), by Dr. Amos S. Hershey, 
professor of political science and international law in Indiana Uni- 
versity, is designed, primarily, to furnish the teacher and student with 
" an up-to-date text adapted to the needs of the classroom." To this 
end the author has confined himself to what he regards as the essen- 
tials of his subject, relegating " minor and controversial details" to 
the footnotes. Judgments no doubt would differ as to what is major 
or minor, and as to what is controversial or non-controversial ; but the 
volume is well supplied with bibliographical information, with the aid 
of which the reader may pursue his studies into wider fields. Pursuing 
the latest developments, the author deals with questions both of 
" Aerial Space " and " Aerial Warfare," and furnishes bibliographical 
references for each of the topics. 

War and its Alleged Benefits (New York, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 191 1 ; vi, 130 pp.), written by S. Novicow, vice-president of 
the International Institute of Sociology, and translated by Thomas 
Seltyer, treats of war in its various aspects, and maintains that, whether 
viewed as an end or as a means, it is an evil, on physiological, eco- 
nomic , political , intellectual and moral grounds. The author's own atti- 
tude towards it is indicated by his describing it as " collective murder." 
Not the least important of his chapters is that on the " psychology of 
war," in which he argues that if we could dispel the illusion that our 
neighbor is always the aggressor, and make the masses understand that 
" we violate the rights of others, just as others violate our rights," no 
one would go to battle. There is much truth in this proposition, but 
perhaps the most difficult thing in the world is to make people, in the 
mass or individually, believe that an adversary is in the right. It 
would be much easier to do this if it were always the case that, as the 
author affirms, " the people hate war." It is by no means clear that 
this is invariably so. On the whole it may be said that the author's 
argument is clear, compact and suggestive. 
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Giorgio del Vecchio's book entitled II Fenomeno della guerra I 'idea 
della pace, noted in this Quarterly last September (volume xxvii, page 
560) has been translated into Dutch (Harlem, Ervin F. Bohn, 1911 ; 
46 pp.). C. R. C. Herckenrath is the translator. 

To the rapidly growing lists of books upon the social aspects of 
religion Professor Maurice Vernes, of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes at 
Paris, has contributed a valuable historical synthesis, Histoire sociale des 
religions (Paris, V. Giard, 191 1 ; 535 pp.). The author deals suc- 
cessively with Judaism, Paganism, Christianity, Islam, Roman Cath- 
olicism and Protestantism. The book is written in a style for general 
readers and with a somewhat obvious attempt at impartiality ; but one 
who is in search of facts upon which to base his own conclusions will 
find the author's statements rather wordy and will miss definite refer- 
ences to original sources. 

Professor James Quayle Dealey of Brown University has prepared 
a monograph upon The Family in its Sociological Aspects (Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, 191 2 ; iv, 137 pp.), which will be read 
by others than students of sociology. The author is progressive in his 
attitude toward divorce, and outspoken, and those who are disquieted 
by the apparent disruption of the family to-day will find here suggestions 
that may serve as an antidote to their fears. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the historical sections leading up to this enlightened sur- 
vey are rather deductively conceived than worked out from the data of 
comparative anthropology. Dr. Dealey proceeds from the evolutionary 
premises to present a clean-cut evolutionary survey, and, whether from 
limitations of space or point of view, gives his reader the impression of 
one universal process for all mankind, from brute life with seasonal 
relationships through a growing male tyranny to civilized social forma- 
tions. A sort of purposive thread links it together ; priests invent 
taboos etc. This part of the book naturally stands in the way of the 
clarified treatment of modern problems, which is, we imagine, what Dr. 
Dealey has most at heart. Clarity in a complicated subject is a merit 
in a teacher but may mislead a scholar by the elimination of diffi- 
culties. But one must always reckon with the limitations of space in a 
monograph. 

By compiling and publishing his Social Psychology : An Analytical 
Reference Syllabus (Nebraska University Press, 1910; 88 pp.), Pro- 
fessor George E. Howard has rendered a distinct service both to 
students of psychology and to students of sociology. The literature of 
social psychology is probably more scattered and less well organized 
than that of any other subject of equal importance ; and any intelligent 
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effort to index it in a systematic fashion, even if made with less 
discrimination than Professor Howard's pamphlet evinces, would be 
welcome. In addition to a select bibliography, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, it gives topical references under the three main heads of 
" Characteristics of Social Psychology," " Suggestibility and Imita- 
tion," " Opposition or Counter-Imitation." These rubrics suffice to 
show that the subject is viewed from the standpoint of a sociologist 
rather than of a psychologist, but the twenty sub-headings are detailed 
enough to make the syllabus and annotated bibliography available for 
students who approach the subject on very different sides. 

M. A. Alhaiza is at least an admirer if not a devotee of Fourier's, and 
his pamphlet, entitled Charles Fourier et sa sociologie societaire (Paris, 
M. Riviere et C ie , 191 1 ; 77 pp.), gives a concise story of Fourier's 
life and describes the first disciples and the early attempts to establish the 
cooperative colonies of which the French reformer dreamed. It re- 
views Fourier's books and describes his system and the application and off- 
shoots of the system. The last chapter outlines the history of " L'Ecole 
Societaire " since Fourier's day, and is followed by a bibliography and 
several tables of historical interest. The pamphlet is written from the 
inside rather than from the outside ; it coordinates the New York Tri- 
bune of Horace Greeley and the London Phalanx as the foreign peri- 
odicals devoted to Fourierism. Its enthusiastic tone makes it easy 
to read. 

According to the writers who have collaborated in producing The 
Foundations of Freedom : the Land and the People (Middletown, John 
Bagot, 1912 ; 158 pp.), Henry George's past honors are insignificant 
compared with those yet in store for him. "Progress and Poverty," 
we are assured in the introduction, is soon to " take its place alongside 
the Good Old Book, of which it is the counterpart." To glorify George 
seems indeed to be the main object of the volume. It is a collection 
of short essays by ardent single-taxers of various countries, most of 
them worshipers of long standing. Except for some interesting bio- 
graphical material, there is little that is new in the book. Its general 
character is, of course, propagandist rather than scientific. 

The socialist movement in this country is undoubtedly regarded with 
easy tolerance. Socialistic criticism of the existing order and socialistic 
promises for the future are, for the most part, allowed to pass unchal- 
lenged. In Political Socialism : Would it Fail in Success f (Cherokee, 
Iowa, J. S. Crawford, 1912 ; no pp.), J. S. Crawford attacks the 
socialistic movement from every possible angle. He challenges social- 
istic criticism when, for example, against the charge that prostitution 
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grows out of economic pressure he cites the fact that domestic servants 
at good wages cannot be obtained ; he challenges the spirit of socialism 
in an effort to show that it is born of greed and of ambition ; he chal- 
lenges the ideal of socialism in his claim that it would result in ineffi- 
ciency and tyranny ; and he challenges the methods of socialism in his 
attempt to prove that they are essentially revolutionary and violent. 
The little book discloses its author as a wide reader and, on the whole, 
a not unfair critic. 

The third edition of books iii and iv of Bohm-Bawerk's Positive 
Theorie des Kapitales (Innsbruck, Wagner'sche Universitats-Buch- 
handlung, 1912; ix, 212-652, 173-477 pp.) is noteworthy for the 
numerous critical " Exkurse," which aggregate three hundred pages. 
In these the author treats a number of topics which his critics have 
raised. Professors Clark, Carver, Davenport and Fisher, among 
Americans, are mentioned and extensively discussed, and detailed at- 
tention is paid to his European critics as well. Sixty-eight pages are 
given to Professor Fisher's criticism of the author's " third cause" of 
interest. In the course of this polemic, the author discusses Professor 
Fisher's use of the method of simultaneous equations in economic 
theory, and holds that this method has significance only as a method of 
calculating quantities, such as the rate of interest, and that it gives no 
answer at all to the more fundamental question as to the causes gov- 
erning these quantities. There are discussions of technical psycho- 
logical questions, which show that the author is little disposed to mcdify 
his hedonism, despite his disclaimer of that doctrine, and an interest- 
ing criticism of Bentham (Exkurs XI) for putting the objective fact 
of a rate of interest behind his psychological dcctrine that we esteem 
future pleasures less than present pleasures. The point discussed dees 
not appear to suggest to Professor Bohm-Baweik the possibility that 
both Bentham and he have been constructing psychological mythologies 
modeled on objective price phenomena. 

The Laws of Supply and Demand, with special reference to their in- 
fluence on over-production and unemployment (Bcston, Hcughtcn, 
Mifflin Company, 1912 ; xxvi, 289 pp.) by G. B. Dibblee, formerly a 
fellow of Oxford , is an effort to reconstruct economic theory frcm the 
standpoint of the practical man. The preface states that the author's 
reading in the field to be reconstructed is scanty, and the text gives 
abundant evidence of the correctness of the statement. There is a 
very considerable waste of intellectual effort in making distinctions and 
developing concepts which a little more reading would have put into 
the author's hands in much more usable form. The bcok is badly con- 
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fused in its general scheme, and there is much irrelevant matter. It 
is, however, readable, and contains many acute criticisms and keen 
observations on human nature and on the facts of business. The 
author is in revolt against the doctrines which put human minds into 
mechanical schemata, and finds plenty of facts which refuse to con- 
form. As an insurgent protest it is worth while ; its constructive doc- 
trine is vague and of little value. 

In addition to his Outlines of Political Economy, reviewed above, 
page 149, Professor S. J. Chapman of the University of Manchester 
has just published, in the Home University Library series, a com- 
pressed, popular treatise on Political Economy (New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, 1912; 256 pp.). There are only nine chapters 
in the book, including the Introduction, which deals with " scope and 
method." The other chapters take up demand and supply in their 
relation to price, monopoly, money, international trade, the shares in 
and the problems of distribution. At the end Professor Chapman gives 
also a short note on books. The style is popular and the theories 
expanded are in general those made familiar by Professor Marshall. 

Owing to its seductive title and to some undeniable merits, F. C. 
Laycock's Political Economy in a Nutshell has recently been translated 
into French by a Mile. Didier. The title in French, V Economic 
politique dans une coque de noix (Paris, Felix Alcan, 191 2 ; xvi, 232 
pp.) is, if anything, more alluring than the English original. More- 
over to the French edition Yves Guyot has contributed an interesting 
introduction. 

In his new book entitled Auditing, Theory and Practice (New York, 
The Ronald Press Company, 1912 ; xxix, 673 pp.), Mr. Robert H. 
Montgomery has for the first time approached the subject of auditing 
from the standpoint of broad construction. To his mind, auditing is 
the science, not of discovering fraud for the purpose of prosecuting the 
perpetrator, but of disentangling from accounts the truth, for the pur- 
pose of assisting the business man to improve the management of his 
business and to increase its profits. The beginner as well as the old 
practitioner will find the chapter entitled " How to Begin an Audit" 
especially suggestive. The author opens his treatment of the balance- 
sheet audit with a discussion of the principles upon which such an audit 
should rest. His chapter on depreciation is illuminated by a number 
of tables. High praise must be given to the part of the work which 
deals with the methods of auditing different kinds of concerns. In his 
discussion of some of the special audits, however, his directions are 
somewhat vague. His suggestion as to the audit of educational insti- 
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tutions could be improved; he neglects a great group, for example, 
universities sustained by the state ; he fails to point out weaknesses in 
the organization of university accounts in general and to suggest 
methods for overcoming the difficulties in such accounts. The style 
of the book throughout is pleasing. On the whole it is, without ques- 
tion, the best book on auditing that has thus far appeared. 

Five new volumes of the Modern Business series, Volumes VII-XI 
(New York, The Alexander Hamilton Institute, 191 1 ; xxix, 443, xxv, 
505, xxiii, 651, xvii, 468, xx, 512 pp.), together with one additional 
volume which will be noted later, complete a set of books which has in 
view a very commendable purpose. The editors of this series have 
selected as their target the " man in the street," a personage who has 
been under a hot fire in the recent past from exponents of applied 
economics of varying degrees of ability as marksmen. The purpose 
throughout has been avowedly not to extend the boundaries of knowl- 
edge, but rather to organize and present that which is already known 
in such a manner as to bring it within the comprehension of an intelli- 
gent reader who has missed the advantage of special preliminary train- 
ing and who must forego the benefit of thorough class-room discussion. 
Books of this type are likely to weary the professional economist by 
their continued emphasis upon how the details of business are carried 
on and by their studied neglect of the why of the particular type of 
business activity under discussion. In regard to treatment, uniform 
excellence is not to be expected in a series which constitutes the joint 
product of numerous individuals ; some of the volumes seem to be 
much better done than others. But taking them all together they 
measurably attain the object the editors set before themselves. 

Volume VII of this series, by Thomas Conway, jr., and A. W. Atwood, 
deals with Investment and Speculation. So far as it goes it is a good, 
workable treatise, the subject-matter being set forth in a clear and inter- 
esting way. But it is written purely from the "market" point of view, 
the general economic function of speculation being quite neglected. 
Speculation in produce is hardly referred to. The treatment of Fire 
Insurance by E. R. Hardy in Part I of Volume VIII, is full, but it is so 
technical that only an expert can tell whether it is accurate and com- 
plete. Part II, Real Estate, is written by Walter Lindner. The treat- 
ment throughout is descriptive rather than interpretative. Moreover, 
many of the topics discussed in detail are legal in their nature and it is 
a safe assertion that not one real-estate man in a hundred is informed 
about them. They are things for which he naturally depends upon his 
lawyer, and it is questionable whether such technical legal matters, 
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however ably discussed, ought to be included in a book intended for 
innocent laymen. 

Volume IX consists of three parts. The first, on Advertising, by 
Lee Galloway and G. H. Harmon, is a very interesting book ; particu- 
larly so are the chapters on the history and psychology of advertising 
and on the construction of advertisements. Part II, by R. S. Butler 
discusses Buying and Selling. For the business man much of the 
material included is of practical value. If the author is to be believed, 
only paragons of virtue and capacity can qualify for the salesman's call- 
ing (chapter xiii). Hardly less exacting are the requirements for 
successful buying: the buyer must have good judgment and system, 
coupled with intelligence, tact and understanding. Part III of this 
volume, by Lee Galloway, concerns itself with Credit and the Credit 
Man. The author sketches rather briefly the development of credit 
and the outlines of the credit system in modern economic society and 
then turns to the purely business aspects of credit. Some of his ma- 
terial is suggestive but it is not presented in the most stimulating 
manner. 

The last two volumes under review deal with concrete problems of 
accounting and thus supplement Volume III, which was concerned 
with the general theory and practice of accounting. Volume X, 
Accounting Systems, by E. P. Moxey, jr., is in the nature of a source 
book, in which are described the systems appropriate to different lines 
of business. Volume XI, by Seymour Walton and S. W. Gilman, treats 
of Auditing and Cost Accounts. Many questions of fundamental im- 
portance in classification and definition are noted in the discussion of 
the first of these topics ; and the presentation of the second gives valu- 
able insight into the difficulty of accurately determining " costs." 

In view of the part that Wall Street has played and still plays in the 
history of the United States, it is strange that the work done there has 
found no such interpretation as that of Lombard Street has received in 
the writings of Bagehot and Withers. The best book on the subject 
is still Sereno S. Pratt's The Work of Wall Street, of which a new and 
enlarged edition has now appeared (New York, D. Appleton and 
Company, 191 2; xxiii, 440 pp.). The new edition resembles the 
earlier one in structure and in general point of view, but a consider- 
able amount of descriptive and illustrative material has been added. In 
the appendix is included the report of the Hughes commission. 

While the vagaries of the stock market and the peculiar mental pro- 
cesses of speculators are often the subject of comment, no serious 
attempt has heretofore been made to analyze carefully the influence of 
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changing mental attitudes on the drift of market prices. A very inter- 
esting and suggestive beginning of such an inquiry is to be found in 
G. C. Selden's Psychology of the Stock Market (New York, Ticker 
Publishing Company, 1912 ; 120 pp.). Mr. Selden, breaking ground 
in a new field, considers naturally only the more striking phenomena. 
He interprets psychologically the speculative cycle, the panic and the 
boom. He discusses most entertainingly the peculiar inverted reason- 
ing that so often characterizes the speculator and the general tendency 
to interpret conditions in the light of desire rather than in that of 
reason. Throughout the discussion the author shows that, while the 
broad and general movements in prices are due to economic conditions, 
the smaller movements are largely the result of psychological changes. 
At the end of the book he gives a few rules intended to assist the 
" regular " in keeping his mental processes in a state of disentangle- 
ment. He overlooks, however, the most important rule for the new- 
comer, namely, " stay out." 

A field that has been strangely neglected by scientific students is that 
of the determination of prices en the speculative exchanges. We have 
numerous studies of speculation and speculative markets, but very few 
careful analyses of the forces that come to a focus in these markets — 
forces that, taken as a whole, are responsible for prices. A very inter- 
esting and valuable study in this field is Dr. W. Prion's Die Preisbil- 
dung an der Wertpapierb'orse (Leipzig, Duncker and Humblot, 1910; 
xii, 216 pp.). Dr. Prion confines himself for the most part to indus- 
trial stocks on the Berlin exchange ; but in this relatively narrow field 
he brings out one fact of importance, namely, that each market and 
each class of securities is peculiar, and must be independently studied 
if the actual process of price determination is to be understood. It is 
to be hoped that Dr. Prion will find it possible to give us the results of 
studies in the produce markets also. Students will be grateful to him 
for valuable suggestions relating to method. 

A most readable description and discussion of the various forms of 
business enterprise in Germany is found in Dr. R. Liefmann's Die 
Unternehmungsformen (Stuttgart, E. H. Moritz, 1912; 216 pp.). 
This little book is evidently intended for popular consumption, as the 
style is simple and direct and notes are relegated to the end of the 
chapters. The most suggestive portions of the bock are those dealing 
with the " Volkswirthschaftliche Bedeutung der Kapitalgesellschaften," 
and the last section of the last chapter, " Die Grenzen der offentlichen 
Unternehmungen." 

Senator Theodore E. Burton's Corporations and the State (New 
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York, D. Appleton and Company, 191 1 ; xvi, 249 pp.) goes over 
familiar ground in an interesting manner. A wide range of topics is 
covered : the origin of corporations, trusts and public policy toward 
them, banking corporations, federal incorporation (here the author ex- 
pounds and defends President Taft's program ) and the recent Supreme 
Court decisions. The book is based on lectures delivered at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

An interesting, even if not convincing, defence of stock- watering 
is to be found in W. H. Lyon's Capitalization: A Book on Cor- 
poration Finance (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1912 ; vii, 
296 pp.). The author, a New York corporation attorney, is also pro- 
fessor of finance in the Amos Tuck School of Administration and 
Finance at Dartmouth College, and the book grows out of his work in 
both capacities. The range of topics is restricted, when the book is 
compared with, say, Meade's Corporation Finance, but the topics 
selected for discussion are treated with vigor and clarity. 

Railroad Finance, by Frederick A. Cleveland and Fred Wilbur 
Powell (New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1912 ; xv, 463 pp.), 
is a trifle heavier in style than such a book need be. It is a useful 
manual, however, containing a wealth of descriptive detail, and giving 
some attention to questions of public policy. There is an excellent 
bibliography, covering nearly eighty pages. 

Professor Ernest L. Bogart's Economic History of the United States 
has appeared in a second edition (New York, Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1912 ; xv, 597 pp.). So radical has been the revision that, 
as the author remarks in the preface, the book may almost be regarded 
as new. Currency, labor and conservation are some of the topics 
which receive more extended treatment. In its new form the book 
deserves and will doubtless enjoy even wider popularity than it has 
previously attained. 

State banking before the Civil War would hardly be adjudged an in- 
spiring theme of investigation. Yet for that period there is needed an 
intensive study of this subject in each of the states of the Union. For 
the state of Indiana a beginning has been made by Logan Esarey, in 
his State Banking in Indiana, 18 14-1873 (Indiana University Studies, 
Volume X, number 2, April, 1912 ; pp. 217-305). The author, how- 
ever, is more interested in the political and legislative aspects of the 
subject than in its economic aspects. Thus, while his study is interest- 
ing and valuable so far as it goes, it leaves rcom for a comprehensive 
economic survey that will deal with the development of banking prin- 
ciples and with the contemporaneous influence of the banks on economic 
progress. 
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A fourth edition of Professor David R. Dewey's Financial History 
of the United States (New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 191 2 ; 
xxxvii, 544 pp.) has recently appeared. The excellence of this work 
is attested by the fact that it has gone through four editions (not in- 
cluding two reprints) since it first appeared in 1903. The new edition 
brings the fiscal history of the country down to the current year. 

Under the collective name of " Forces productives de la France " the 
Societe" des Eleves et Anciens Eleves de l'Ecole des Sciences Politiques 
has been publishing a series of papers presented at periodical con- 
ferences. This year the section on finance and legislation arranged a 
most interesting conference on the great financial markets of the 
world. Papers were presented by Professor Raphael-Georges Levy, M. 
Albert Aupetit of the Banque de France, Professor Lucien Brocard, 
M. Jacques Armagnac, M. Gabriel Delamotte, M. Georges Aubert and 
other well-known authorities. Professor Levy's paper dealt with the 
New York money market. The proceedings of the conference are 
now available in printed form, Les Grands Marches financiers (Paris, 
Felix Alcan, 1912; 363 pp.). While the facts that are presented in 
the papers are for the most part familiar, the wide field that they cover 
and the interpretation put upon the facts by distinguished scholars 
make the collection a valuable one. 

A new and promising medium for the publication of scientific 
material is afforded by a series of monographs entitled : The University 
of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences (Urbana-Champaign, published 
by the University, 1912 ; numbers 1, 2, and 3 ; 358, 126 pp.). The 
University is to be congratulated, both upon the attractive appearance 
of the series and upon the quality of the work presented in the first 
numbers. Professor Bogart's Financial History of Ohio (numbers 1 
and 2) sets a worthy standard for what may follow. Like all of his 
work, this monograph is thorough and scholarly. 1'he third number is 
a doctoral dissertation in municipal finance, by Lent D. Upson. It 
gives the results of an interesting investigation of the sources of revenue 
in the cities of Illinois. The new series will help to win a wider 
recognition of the value of the work that is being carried on at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in the social sciences. 

The French tariff revision of 191 o produced a large output of literature 
on customs policy. Les regimes douaniers (Paris, Armand Colin, 
1910; 320 pp.), by Marcel Moye and Bertrand Nogaro, is an unpre- 
tentious little work, of which the first part deals with customs tariffs in 
general, tracing briefly the development of modern systems, especially 
that of France, while the second half takes up in some detail the French 
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administration of customs. A series of appendices give half a dozen 
recent documents. The book is primarily descriptive and is well 
written. Of a somewhat different type is Augier's and Marvaud's La 
Politique douaniere de la France (Paris, F61ix Alcan, 191 1 ; vi, 406 
pp.) with a preface by M. Klotz. Written from a protectionist point 
of view, it sketches the development of French policy from 1892 to 
1910 and discusses the policies of the more important states and their 
reaction on France. It then considers the actual commercial relations 
of France with other countries, as determined by economic conditions 
and by conventions. Twenty-one countries are taken up in as many 
chapters, which deal with the state regulation of commerce and the 
actual condition of trade in each. The authors' conclusion is favorable 
to the maintenance of the conventional system and to further speciali- 
zation of the general tariff. 

A balanced view of the gains and losses of protection cannot reason- 
ably be looked for in the organ of the International Free Trade League. 
The Burden of Protection (London, P. S. King and Son, 191 2 ; vii, 
126 pp.), edited by G. M. Baskett, secretary of the league, consists 
of fifteen short essays by writers in all parts of the world, each trying 
to show the evil protection has done in his own country. The spirit 
of the work may be indicated by a quotation from the editor's intro- 
duction : "It should be as ridiculous to say that Free Trade benefits 
here and would not benefit there , or that it was profitable then and 
harmful now, as it would be to say that the law of gravitation is opera- 
tive in England and not in France, or that it once used to act. If it 
is a law, it is universal ; it must profit everywhere, if anywhere." Not- 
withstanding their bias, several of the contributions are distinctly good 
and informing, though necessarily short. The articles of Koedt on 
Denmark, Brentano on Germany, Matlekowitz on Hungary, Pulsford 
on Australia and Evans on South Africa are all worth reading ; and 
Lord Welby, the chairman of the Cobden Club, makes an interest- 
ing attempt to explain Great Britain's acceptance of free trade and 
France's continuance in protection by the alleged more difficult fiscal 
and industrial situation of the former following the Napoleonic struggle. 
The explanation might be important if true. The indefatigable Daniel 
Belief furnishes a contribution charging the high price and small con- 
sumption of meat in France to protection, and Byron W. Holt attributes 
to the same cause pretty much everything that is wrong in our social 
and industrial affairs. Most of the writers appear rather hopeful as to 
the future of free trade. 

Another attack on the protective system is made by J. J. Harpell in 
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his book on Canadian National Economy : The Cause of High Prices 
and their Effect upon the Country (Toronto, The Macmillan Company 
of Canada, 191 1; 182 pp.). Like most thinkers of his type, the 
author is confident that Canada's protective tariff is the main cause of 
high prices and of the growth of combinations in that country. He 
undertakes to show that protection is making the extractive industries 
unprofitable and is piling up great fortunes in the hands of the few who 
control the centralized manufactures. Incidentally, he is much dis- 
pleased with Canada's branch banking system , which he charges with 
aiding the process of concentration, and he urges the development of 
cooperative production and distribution, though its relation to the tariff 
is a little hard to see. The political evils of protection also are em- 
phasized. It cannot be said that the book is a weighty contribution to 
the sub'ect with which it deals. 

The origin of the factory system and its relation to the modern dem- 
ocratic movement is the theme of Mr. Jonathan Thayer Lincoln's little 
book, The Factory (Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, 19 1 2 ; xiv, 109 pp.). The essay is based on a series of lectures 
delivered by Mr. Lincoln at the Amos Tuck School of Administration 
and Finance, of Dartmouth College. Mr. Lincoln is a socially minded 
business man who is sympathetic toward the modern democratic move- 
ment in industry and politics. He is gifted with insight as well as with 
breadth of view, and his interpretations of modern industry reflect both 
these admirable qualities. His previous work, The City of the Dinnc* 
Pail, was noticed in volume xxv of this Quarterly, page 186. 

In October, 191 1, there was held in the Crystal Palace in London 
an important ' * National Congress on Rural Development and Small 
Holdings." The object of the congress was to discuss ways and means 
of furthering the interest and providing for the extension of small-scale 
agriculture. Henry W. Wolff, the author of People's Banks, the most 
comprehensive study in English of cooperative credit, read an excellent 
paper on that subject. There were other papers on cooperation among 
small farmers, on the productive possibilities of English land, on the 
equipment of small holdings and last, and perhaps most important, on 
rural education. These papers, together with the discussion that they 
occasioned, are presented in a little volume entitled Rural Develop- 
ment and Small Holdings (London, P. S. King and Son, 191 2 ; xii, 
247 pp.). While the book will naturally be of particular interest to 
Englishmen, there are contained in it many suggestions of value to 
American students of agriculture. 

A report of the thirteenth session of the International Statistical In- 
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stitute, held at The Hague, September 4-8, 191 1, together with other 
information of value to those interested in statistics, is contained in the 
first three numbers of volume xix of the Bulk tin de P Institut Inter- 
national de Statistique (The Hague, W. P. Van Stockum and Sons, 
n. d. ; 442,475, 323, xc pp.). Among the papers of international 
interest presented were : " The Fecundity of Marriages," by Dr. Ed- 
mond Nicolai, with a discussion of the subject by Dr. Jacques Bertillon, 
Dr. Georg von Mayr and others; "International Statistics of Fi- 
nance," by Dr. Friedrich Zahn, director of the Bavarian Statistical 
Office; "The Movement of Prices," by Dr. Alfred de Foville (in 
another part of the volume will be found tables of index numbers for 
various countries presented by other statisticians) ; " Criminality and 
the Causes of Crime," by MM. de Roos and Yvernes; " International 
Statistics of Unemployment," by Dr. Louis Varlez; "Mortality and 
Morbidity of Infants," by Dr. Henri Willem Methorst; and the report 
of Dr. Jacques Bertillon on the progress of the international classifica- 
tion of occupations and of the causes of death. The first number of 
the volume contains appreciations of the life and works of Sir Francis 
Galton, who died January 17, 191 1; of Emile Levasseur, who died 
July 10, 1911; and of Sir Robert Giffen, who died April 12, 1910. 
In the second number is a list of the members of the Institute on Janu- 
ary 1, 191 2, together with their places of residence, their titles and 
honors and the year of their admission to membership. This informa- 
tion will prove valuable to statisticians and others for purposes of refer- 
ence. An analysis by subject and author of all the reports, papers, and 
discussions published in the first nineteen volumes of the Bulletin of the 
Institute is printed in the third number of this volume. This analysis 
furnishes a valuable reference index to important statistical information 
of wide and growing interest. 



